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Humane Films 


There are no better silent humane 


pictures than 
THE BELL OF ATRI 


illustrating Longfellow’s poem of 
the same title 


and 


IN BEHALF OF ANIMALS 
showing the practical work of the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A., its Rest 
Farm for Horses at Methuen, and 


the Angell Animal Hospital 


For terms of sale or rent, address 
Secretary, 180 Longwood Ave. 


Boston 


LOCHAVEN CABINS 
ROUTE 3 
DANIEL WEBSTER HIGHWAY 
MEREDITH, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Open May 30— October 12 
Heated, Hot and Cold Water 


Relieve loose dandruff by applying anti- 
septic Cuticura Ointment, and shampoo- 
ing with pure mildly medicated Cuticura 
Soap... promotes lustrous-looking hair. 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


Since 1832 
J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 


Gnvdertakers 
BOSTON—BROOKLINE—CAMBRIDGE 
City and out-of-town service 


Humane Literature for Christmas Gifts 


For sale by the American Humane Education Society and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A, 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, 


Mass., at these prices, postpaid. 


Titles in bold-face type are of books or booklets 


Our Dumb Animals, 1941, bound volume 
Our Dumb Animals, 1939 and 1940, bound 
Colored Posters, 17 x 28 inches, atten 
tive pictures and verses, six in set .. 
Colored Posters, 17 x 22 inches, eight in 
ke 5 cts. each; eight for 35 cts. 
Be Kind to Animals Blotters, 6% x 3%. .$0.50 per 100 


$1.00 


1.00 


About the Horse 


Black Beauty (English), cloth ......... 50 cts 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores, etc. ....$0.60 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 5 ...... Pew 
How to Treat a Horse .... pos ee 
The Bell of Atri, poem by Longfellow + ie 
Suggestions for Riding Stables, 4 pp. Free 
Tips on Saddle Horses, 4 pp. .......... Free 
The Shame of It—Mutilating the horse 

by setting up his tail. Dr. Rowley. 

Pour € PR. Free" 

- About the Dog 
Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50 ........ small, 50 cts. 
Rabies vs. Running Fits, Dr. Schneider Free 


Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card .$1.00 per 100 


The Dog—lIts Care in Health and Disease .60 ‘‘ “* 
Suggestions for Feeding Dogs ......... 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and4 .50 “ 
**Don’’ and His Boy Scout Friends, J. P. 

Boots’ Day, play, for two boys and three 

3 cts. each; five for 10 cts. 

About the Bird 

The Birds of God, 318 pp., illus. ...... cloth, $0.45 


Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2 $0.50 per 100 


How the Birds Help the Farmer ..... ee! 

The Air-Gun and the Birds ............ .50 ‘* “ 

The Care of Caged Canaries .......... a oe 
About the Cat 


The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease $0.60 per 100 


The. Cat tm « -50 
Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve 
Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation ........... 
‘“‘The Beggar Cat,’’ post-card, 6 cts. doz. .50 ‘* ‘* 
About Other Animals 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 30 cts. ... paper, 7 cts. 
paper, 5 cts. 
Care of Animals During Air Raids ... Free 
Farm Animals During Air Raids ...... Free 
Do You Know About This? ............ Free 


First Aid to Animals, Dr. Schneider, 8 pp. $1.00 oer 208 
Gripped in the Teeth of Steel, 2 pp. .... .50 

How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. .. 1.00 ‘* “ 

Humane Education Leaflet, No.6, Animals .50 ‘* “ 


Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, Farm 

Hints on the Care of Cows ............ "beatin 
Directions for the Care of Swine ........ ied 
Professor Frog’s Lecture, 8 pp. ........ 
Why the Toad is so Useful ............ ae koe 


The Jack London Club 


Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London, cloth, 75 cts. 
What is the Jack London Club? ......$0.30 per 100 


Foreword from 
Jerry”’ 


‘‘Michael Brother of 


4 pp. 
Do Wild Animals Prefer Captivity? 
Helen Trevelyan, 4 pp. 


The Animal or the Child, Dr. Rowley .. 
Humane Education, by Dr. Francis H. 
The Relation of the Home to Character 
Formation, Dr. Francis H. Rowley .... 
Humane Education and Spiritual Values, 
A Great Prophecy, Dr. Rowley .......... 
Kindness and Humane Education 
Care and Kindness for Our 
Friends, 32 pp., paper covers, many 
10 cts. each; twelve for $1.00 
Kindness Picture Book, 32 pp., 10 cts.; twelve for 1.00 
The Teacher's Helper in Humane Educa- 
tion, 32 pp. 
An Early Start te Kindness, Lucia F. 
Gilbert, 48 pp. For first and second 


“‘Be Kind to Animals’’ pennants ...... each, 25 cts. 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. Rowley 

cloth, 35 cts, 


Friends and Helpers (selections for school 

use) Sarah J. Eddy .................. cloth, $1.20 
The B—K—T—A—Club, play, 3 cts. each; ten for 25c. 
“‘And a Little Child Shall Lead Them,” 

coe cad 3 cts. each; ten for 25c. 
I'll Never Hunt Again, play 3 cts. each; five for 10 cts. 
The Best Gift, play ........ 2 cts. each; six for 10 cts. 
Let Us Have Pets! play, for three boys 

and three girls .......... 2 cts. each; six for 10 cts. 
Humane Exercises ....... ce DOP 108 
Humane Education the Vital Need, Dr. 

Rowley, short radio address, 2 cts. each .50 ‘“ “ 
Humane Education, What to Teach and 


Outlines of Study in Humane Education 1.50 “ “ 
Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty .. .50 “ “ 
A Talk with the Teacher ..... 
Our Love for Animals, a _ short oi 

2 cts. each; 1.00 “ “ 
A Festival of Tender Mercies ......... 
Need of Humane Education Societies and 

Methods of Forming Them .......... 
How to Organize a Society for the Pro- 

Bookmark, with ‘‘A Humane Prayer’ .. 1.00 “ “ 
Incidents about Animals, by Geo. T. 


Twenty Years of Be Kind to Animals 
Week, Guy Richardson ..3 cts. each; ten for 25 cts. 


Band of Mercy 


‘“‘Be Kind to Animals Buttons,’’ three 
styles—Band of Mercy, Humane Society, 

Buttons—-white star on blue ground with 
gilt letters and border, one cent each 1.00 


Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts., small 5 cts. 
*‘Band of Mercy’’ pennant ............ 35 cts. 
Songs of Happy Life, with music, 8S. J. 

Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words 

Band of Mercy Membership Card ...... .50 “ “™ 
How to Form Bands of Mercy .......... 8 “25 


Does It Pay, story of one Band of Mercy .30 “ “ 


Please enclose remittance with orders for less than $1 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Humane Education 


umb An, 


aniGELL IN 1868.AND FOR FORTY 


The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 


The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 


Published monthly by the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, “en Massachusetts 
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TO give for Humane Education is to 
insure a generation hating war and the 
narrow nationalism from which it so 
often springs. 


THE Department of Agriculture says 
that birds save the farmers more than 
$400,000,000 a year. And so the birds 
reduce the tax rate without even an 
appeal to Congress. 


WHEN one contemplates the madness 
of men and nations in starting wars and 
carrying them on, one does not’ wonder 
at the words of George Bernard Shaw, 
“The longer I live, the more thoroughly 
I am convinced that the other planets 
use our planet as their lunatic asylum.” 


DR. Harris, who for many years was 
Commissioner of Public Schools in the 
United States, once made the following 
statement before a large body of 
teachers: 


“If a boy is cruel, he must be edu- 
cated out of his cruelty; if not, he will 
become a bad citizen, and eighty per cent 
of that class, sooner or later, will be sup- 
ported by the nation as criminals. It is 
less expensive to educate in humanity 
than support as criminals later in life.” 


A Bit of Stevenson 


“Gentleness and cheerfulness — these 
come before all morality; they are the 
perfect duties. And it is the trouble with 
moral men that they have neither one 
nor other. If your morals make you 
dreary, depend upon it, they are wrong. 
I do not say ‘give them up,’ for they 
may be all you have; but conceal them 
like a vice, lest they should spoil the 
lives of better and simpler people.” 


Christmas 


VER since those early centuries when 
men began to celebrate the birthday 
of Christ as a religious festival, there 
have been times when it has been by no 
means to all who had honored it a day 
of gifts and gladness. This world of ours 
has had many a Christmas of famine, 
floods, earthquakes, plagues and war 
which have made the Day, only one of 
many, saddened by tragic suffering. 

Hardly in such years have the words, 
“A Merry Christmas,” been the greet- 
ings within or without the threshold of 
the home. Yet, dark as the clouds of war 
are and all that war means of bitter pain 
and loss, still these words will be spoken 
this Christmas of 1942. Children will 
hear them—children, thank God, whose 
hearts are still too young for sorrow. 

If we cannot wish all our readers a 
Merry Christmas, we do wish them as 
much of inner peace and gratitude as 
Faith and Hope may bring. 


DR. John Grier Hibben, former Presi- 
dent of Princeton University, in a bac- 
calaureate sermon once said, “There is 
a cry today which is heard throughout 
our land, ‘America first.’ If this signi- 
fies, as I am afraid it is so often re- 
garded, a self-centered policy and pro- 
gram for our international life, I resent 
it with all my being. I believe, however, 
most profoundly in the idea of America 
first, if we interpret this national slogan 
as America first in the service of the 
world.” 


MEN still say that war always has 
been and always will be. So for ages 
men thought about slavery. And how 


many thrones are dust from which once 
issued the voices that ruled the world! 


“Our Dumb Animals’”—What 
It Stands For 


ROM its name, most people would ex- 

pect to find it concerned only with 
animals. But the man who started it— 
the first humane Journal in the world— 
a half century ago, had too wide a vision 
not to see how interwoven are all the 
multitudinous threads of life. He knew 
that man’s relation to the animal world 
had much to do with determining his 
relation to his human fellows. He knew 
that the child trained to be kind to a de- 
fenseless animal would grow up into a 
just and fair-minded citizen. Much as 
he was concerned for animals, he never 
placed them, or their interests, above 
the welfare of men and women and chil- 
dren. 

To him, however, it was impossible to 
draw any sharp line and say, “Here ends 
the welfare of the animal; there begins 
the welfare of the human.” It was the 
humane idea that had possessed his soul; 
that had set him against everything that 
meant the suffering, the sorrow, or the 
degradation of man or beast. To plead 
the cause of justice, kindness, good will 
toward every living creature, to smite 
wrong and cruelty and unbrotherliness 
in all its forms—for that he founded 
Our Dumb Animals. 

Who, familiar with the earlier days 
of this magazine, does not recall his long 
battle against the adulteration of foods? 
No man probably did more in this coun- 
try than Mr. Angell to arouse public 
opinion on that vital question. Against 
militarism and war, against class ha- 
treds, against all deeds of violence and 
lawlessness, against the evidently brutal 
forms of certain kinds of sport, against 
the corrupt practices of men in high 
places whose deeds meant injury to the 
weak and unfortunate—against all these 
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foes of that common life which we all 
share together with the beast of the 
field and the fowl of the air, Mr. Angell 
fashioned this sword of the spirit and 
wielded it with an arm that never 
wearied. 

More than ever after he organized the 
American Humane Education Society, in 
1889, did this magazine serve him in his 
campaign for that better day when man’s 
inhumanity to man and beast would 
prove an ever rarer exception. This still 
is the purpose of the publication, whose 
name is narrower than its mission, but 
whose name is known in every country of 
the world. 


Notice to All Our Readers 


This magazine is delivered to the 
post office at a regular date each 
month but, due to the war emer- 
gency, delivery to you may at times 
be delayed. Please be patient, as 
everything possible is being done to 
get it to you, but postal facilities 
are overtaxed, causing frequent 
delays. 


She Holds the World’s Record 


The world’s record in milk production 
is held by “Carnation Ormsby Madcap 
Fayne,” a nine-year-old cow of Washing- 
ton State. Last year she gave 24 times 
her own weight (1,780 pounds) in milk, 
or a total of 41,944 pounds. This was an 
average of 55 quarts a day, which is more 
than nine ordinary cows can produce. 


Please remember the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A. when making your will. 


PART OF GREAT ELK HERD, JACKSON, 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Dehorning Cattle in Scotland 


N article in the September issue of 

Our Dumb Animals on the dehorn- 
ing of cattle has brought to us a very 
interesting letter from Scotland upon 
this same subject. Mr. Lyndesay G. 
Langwill, Secretary of the Scottish So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, Edinburgh, Scotland, writes: 


“The operation has been controlled in 
this country for many years, as the 
Animals (Anaesthetics) Act, 1919, con- 
tains a provision which prohibits dehorn- 
ing of cattle over one month old unless 
during the whole operation the animal 
is under the influence of some general or 
local anaesthetic, being in either case of 
sufficient power to prevent the animal 
feeling pain. A person convicted under 
this Act is liable in respect of a first 
offence to a fine not exceeding £ 5 for 
each animal, and in respect of a second 
and subsequent offence, to a fine not 
exceeding £ 25, or alternatively, or in 
addition thereto, to imprisonment for a 
period not exceeding three months. 


“The Scottish Department of Agricul- 
ture also explains the method of prevent- 
ing the growth of horns on calves by the 
application of caustic potash to the horn- 
buds.” 

Once more we must express our hope 
that this cruelty involved in dehorning 
cattle will be so agitated by the Humane 
Societies of this country that ultimate 
legislation will go as far as that which 
now prevails in Scotland, in spite of the 
fact that the numbers of cattle handled 
here are so very much higher than in that 
country. 


Humane Sunday, April 11; Be Kind to 
Animals Week, April 12-17; 1943. 
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Time-Honored Proverbs 


T. J. MCINERNEY 


T is difficult to find more glowing trib- 
utes to animals than those contained 
in proverbs. They are to be found not 
only in our own language, but in the Dan- 
ish, Spanish, Portuguese, Sicilian, Chi- 
nese and others. Many of these prover- 
bial tributes have come down to us 
through the centuries. 

The appeal of the proverb is its ability 
to literally speak volumes in a few words, 
A typical example is this time-honored 
proverb: 

“A man of cruelty is God’s enemy.” 

A wide variety of proverbs and axioms 
have been written about that most loyal 
of dumb creatures, the dog. According to 
an old Chinese proverb, “The dog has no 
aversion to a poor family,” and we know 
that there is no more truthful statement 
than that. There is a challenge as well 
as a rebuke in this one, from our own 
language: 

“He that strikes my dog would strike 
me if he durst.” 


The Spaniards of old obviously had 
their opinions concerning the proper 
feeding of dogs, for we find this among 
their ancient writings: 

“He who has not bread to spare should 
not keep a dog.” 

Here are some proverbs which perhaps 
are the most familiar: 

Money cannot buy the wag of a dog’s 
tail. 

The principal difference between a dog 
and a man is that if you pick up a starv- 
ing dog and make him prosperous, he will 
not bite you. 

A righteous man regardeth the life 
of his beast. 
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First Christmas 
Griffin 


The night was soft, was silent, 
The Babe lay on the straw, 

But only beasts of burden 
Around Him there He saw. 

A footfall broke the stillness, 
The ox stirred in alarm, 

But only a shepherd entered, 
A lambkin on his arm. 


Margaret Tyrrell 


Revelers were shouting 
Inside the noisy Inn, 

And all the world was suffering 
From sorrow and from sin. 

And some there were lay weeping, 
That midnight long ago; 

Some whose hearts were heavy 
With burdens and with woe. 

And all the world was waiting 
That which was foretold: 

The Promise, the Messiah 
Of the prophecy of old. 


Within the cave at Bethlehem 
The Babe lay on the straw, 

But only beasts of burden 
Around Him there He saw. 


Reindeer in Alaska 
M. TRENT 


UREST-FOOTED beast in the Arctic, 
the Alaskan reindeer hauls sledges 
through the streets of Nome and other 
northern cities with all the deliberation 
of a tomcat crossing the alley fence. 
These animals haven’t been known to slip 
since their hooves are armed with wire 
sharp edges—Nature’s own hobnails. 


The photograph shows the U. S. mail 
drivers changing animals on _ their 
sledges so that the mail may go through. 
In the background a group of children 
are watching the cameraman. 


Reindeer have been domesticated for 
centuries, but it is only within the last 
few decades that they have been intro- 
duced to Alaska. In 1892 Dr. Sheldon 
Jackson, then Education Commissioner to 
the peninsula territory, decided that rein- 
deer imported from Siberia could alter 
the whole economic outlook of the pov- 
erty-stricken natives. He was right. 
Within a few years the increase of the 
herds brought prosperity to the Eskimos 
who had previously been starving, im- 
poverished folks. 


AMID all the forms of life that sur- 
round us, not one, excepting the dog, has 
made an alliance with us. MAETERLINCK 


Join the Jack London Club, and help 
stop the cruelty in training animals for 
stage or screen. Present membership 
now numbers over 825,000. ‘ 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


The Animals’ Place in 
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the Christmas Picture 


TYPICAL SANTA 


“Now, Dasher; now, Dancer; now, Prancer 
and Vixen: 
On Comet, on Cupid, on Donder and 
Blitzen!” 
Moore 


HEN Clement Clark Moore 
W vennea the lines of his famed “A 

Visit from St. Nicholas,” he not 
only did the world a great favor by nam- 
ing the reindeers of the jolly old Saint, 
but down the years (more than one 
hundred, in fact), this most favored 
of yuletide poems has ever reminded its 
readers that “without the services of 
prancing hoofs” Santa Claus might never 
reach a single, down-the-chimney, des- 
tination. 


With this figurative example of the 
important place our four-footed friends 
hold in the holiday program, let us cite 
more realistic instances of such im- 
portance. 


Animals have ever been linked very 
significantly with the sacred setting of 
that memorable Christmas Eve, centuries 
ago, when—‘“As shepherds watched their 
flocks by night’? — was heralded from 
heaven the most holy Birth-Announce- 
ment the world has ever received. 


In song, in story, and in art such a 
setting has been given majestic treat- 
ment, and animal life has been highly 
exalted by being included in further 
outpourings of the three arts, as they 
(the arts) deal with the action of that 
historic hour. 

With the Holy Child “cradled where 
the cattle fed,” the cattle necessarily fit 
into the sublime scene of the Nativity 
and many quaint legends concerning the 
keen perception of these animals have 
come down to us; such as, “kneeling in 
adoration,” before the Christ Child. 
Again, in “The Legend of the Friendly 
Beasts” (a carol-form that dates back to 
the twelfth century), the donkey, the 
cow and the sheep are given powers of 
human expression, in order to voice 
praise, as well as speak of their indi- 
vidual deeds of service — the donkey 
carrying the Mother to Bethlehem; the 


CLAUS TURNOUT 


cow giving up its hay for a pillow for 
the Child, and the sheep supplying the 
wool for a blanket warm. 

The faithful camels that brought the 
star-led Wise Men to Bethlehem have 
also been the subject of various legends, 
none more beautiful than one of French 
origin, which tells of a custom started 
long ago, when children placed their 
shoes, filled with grain, on the doorsteps 
for these camels of the Magi, that the 
untiring animals might eat on their 
journey through the Judean country. 

The Prince of Peace was born of the 
royal house of David, and in Biblical 
heraldry the device belonging to The 
Christ is a lion — He is the Lion of 
Judah; and as we celebrate the birthday 
of this great Creator of Christmas, whose 
most glorious contribution to every liv- 
ing creature was His boundless love, may 
we, in turn, be generous in our human 
contribution of kindness to our dumb 
animal friends. 


The First Tank 


The “ancestor” of those scientific 
marvels, the tanks, which both Allied 
Nations and Axis Powers are using in 
great numbers in the present war, was 
the Hindu war elephant. The huge ani- 
mal was used in similar capacity hun- 
dreds of years ago. Its force was used 
against infantry in exactly the same 
manner as the modern tank —the idea 
being to crush down footmen and afford 
soldiers housed upon its back an oppor- 
tunity to slay without being slain. 

The Tartars in the wars against the 
tribes of India first met this astonishing 
sight, and their terror was much like 
that displayed by the German guards- 
men when the tanks appeared at Cam- 
brai. The ancient Tartar Emperor 
Kublai Khan wrote that his infantry and 
cavalry took fright when these elephants, 
mounted by archers in boxes, attacked. 

L. E. EUBANKS © 

Sympathy for the lower animals is one 

of the noblest virtues of mankind. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


A BUSY ALASKAN TRADING POST 


Legends of Christmas Time 
GERTRUDE CORRIGAN 


HE Christmas spirit extends to the 

humble creatures that were placed 
here in the care of mortals, and whom 
these mortals sometimes neglect or mis- 
treat. Their dependence on the bounty 
of man should be a reason for the exer- 
cise on his part of mercy and tenderness. 
The various messages that have come 
through the story of Christmas are full 
of lessons of kindness and justice to the 
humbler creatures. 

The story of the little Grey Lamb tells 
of the longing in the heart of the small 
animal to be white. The shepherds would 
not take him with their snowy flocks to 
visit the Christ Child so he implored the 
clouds, the moon, the trees, and the birds 
to help him to become white. At last he 
wandered until he came to the procession 
of the Three Wise Men as they neared 
the dwelling of the Holy Family. 

The shivering little creature stood near 
the door while the Wise Men worshiped 
the Infant Jesus. The Christ Child saw 
the lamb at the door and beckoned him 
to come in. He laid His hand on the 
head of the lamb and it became white as 
snow. This is the lamb that one sees in 
pictures, walking near the Savior. It 
carries the cross. It has become the sym- 
bol of the Lord in meekness and humility. 

The story of the donkey in the pas- 
tures of Galilee showed him to be a vain 
creature who doted on his own long, 
silky ears. He disdained the white horse 
ridden by the Roman messenger who 
came to tell the Carpenter of the gover- 
nor’s order to be enrolled. But when the 
Carpenter Joseph led the proud donkey 
along the difficult and tedious path to 
Bethlehem bearing Mary upon his shoul- 
ders, the haughty animal grew meek and 
humble under the gentle burden. 


When he returned to Nazareth, bear- 
ing not only the gentle Mary but also 
the Christ Child, the curious animals in 
the home pastures wondered why the 
donkey should not be more proud and 
boastful than before instead of being so 
humble in spite of the great honor he 
had been given. They recalled his ex- 
cessive pride in his silky ears. The don- 
key answered that his ears had heard the 
angels sing so he dropped his ears on his 
neck in sign of humility. 

And he told his companions that every 
night, at the time when he had seen the 
glory of the heavenly vision, he awakened 
from sleep and remembered what he had 
been permitted to see. Stock men say 
that at midnight, there is a stirring in 
the corrals and stables. Because of the 
honor that once befell one of their num- 
ber? Who can say? 


Planting for the Birds 
MYRTES-MARIE PLUMMER 


E have a large oak and a maple in 
our back yard but, as much as I 
love birds, I saw very few until a friend 
told me to plant sunflowers and cocks- 
comb along the back fence. I tried it this 
year and have been amazed at the many 
different kinds of birds that come to par- 
take of the seeds; often two different 
species eat from the same plant. 
Breakfast seems to be the important 
meal of the day. Of course, I cannot tell 
whether they are the same ones that 
come every day or not but I believe many 
of them visit me daily. I have seen 
blue jays, cardinals, robins, blackbirds, 
bluebirds, oriole, thrush, catbird and 
sparrow. Also, the beautiful ruby- 
throated hummingbird comes to feast on 
the honeysuckle vine near by. 


The other day when I was out visiting 
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Invitation to Dine 
Anna M. 


When winter lays a snowy cloth 
And days are not so fine, 

| raid the cupboard for some food 

And ask the birds to dine. 


Priestley 


They never are particular 
Just so that they are fed, 
The scraps from our own table, 
With suet and dry bread. 


Sunflower seeds and cracker crumbs 
And raisins for dessert; 

Stale doughnuts, if | have a few, 

Or cookies will not hurt. 


With gravel after-dinner mints 
And water in a dish--- 

No sooner is it ready 
Than my guests come with a swish. 


The starling and his family 
Are apt to lead the way; 

The cardinal comes dressed in red, 
His lady not so gay. 


Woodpeckers are the most polite--- 
They always stop to knock; 
The happy little chickadees 
Are neatest of the flock; 


The saucy English sparrows, 
Although they may be small, 

Are pretty sure to be on time 
And get their share of all. 


| hear a few sweet notes of thanks 
When they have had their fill, 
Then Mr. Cardinal tunes up 
And pipes them up the hill. 


with the birds, I heard quite a commo- 
tion coming from the wren-house on my 
clothesline pole. I saw a sparrow trying 
to intrude on the wren’s family residence. 
He had tried to force his way into the 
box but stuck amidship. There he was 
with his head and part of his body in- 
side and the remainder outside. He was 
squeaking loudly and kicking. Soon, a 
redbird flew up to the wren-box and 
picked and pulled at the sparrow, loosen- 
ing a few feathers, then flew away. Next, 
a jay added his bit of help, and first one 
and then the other of the birds went to 
the sparrow’s assistance, or whatever 
their motive was. Before long they had 
him out, minus a number of feathers, 
then resumed their business of eating. 
The sparrow flew to the fence and sat 
there quite a long while, blinking and 
picking at his bare places. No doubt he 
was thinking over the harrowing experi- 
ence he had had. Finally he flew away, 
a wiser and better bird, we hope. 


In the name of science, many a thing 
is lawful that would put the ordinary 
man in jail. 
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The Hummingbird’s Nest 
Mabel Hatton Marks 


Swung low upon a leafy branch 
Was hid a small round nest; 

In all bird-land it surely was 
The very tiniest. 


We tip-toed for a closer view 
And found to our delight 

Two little huddled feathery balls, 
Nest-colored, brown and white. 


Two beaks were gaping wide at us, 
Four eyes stared in a trance; 

Meal time? We drew away to give 
The mother bird a chance. 


And soon from cautious perch nearby 
She came on whirring wing; 

All shimmery gold and green and red, 
A lovely gauzy thing. 


She fed the babes their fairy food 
Impartially, but when 

She flew aside to sip her own, 
Those beaks gaped wide again. 


How the Eagle Became 
Symbolic 
LAURA ALICE BOYD 


FTER the signing of the Declaration 

of Independence by the American 
Congress in 1776, there was need for a 
great seal to use in stamping official state 
documents. Three times Congress ap- 
pointed committees to choose a design 
for such a seal. The first committee 
consisted of, 
J. Adams and Mr. Jefferson. They could 
not agree on a design but each one had a 
different plan; Franklin wanted Moses 
shown drowning Pharoah in the Red Sea; 
Jefferson wished to show Moses leading 
the Children of Israel through the Wil- 
derness, while John Adams wanted Her- 
cules between Virtue and Sloth. None of 
these plans pleased Congress and the re- 
port was “laid on the table.” 


A second committee appointed the fol- 
lowing year fared no better. In 1780 
Francis Hopkinson suggested a design 


of 13 stripes and 13 stars with some 


allegorical figures. This met with ap- 
proval until the amount of the cost was 
discovered and again the idea was 
dropped. Two years later another com- 
mittee consulted with the artist William 
Barton who suggested the crested eagle 
as the center figlire in the design. Charles 
Thomson, chairman of the congressional 
committee, suggested that the American 
bald eagle be used but when he read his 
report he left out the word “bald.” To 
William Barton and to Charles Thomson 
must go the credit for the design as it 
now stands with the eagle and the motto, 
“E Pluribus Unum.” 


Doctor Franklin, 
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The Stately Swans Deserve Preservation 
WILLIAM MacMILLAN 


Fish and Wildlife Service 


TRUMPETER SWANS, RED ROCK LAKES, MONTANA 


were fairly familiar to. our fathers 

and grandfathers, our sons are 
likely to see a lot less of them if the mor- 
tality rate isn’t improved pretty soon. 

We are fortunate in having within our 
borders two of the largest swans known 
—the Trumpeter Swan and the Whistling 
Swan. And if any birds deserve preser- 
vation, and merit niches in the birds’ 
hall of fame, these two magnificent 
specimens certainly do. 

There is an ancient swannery on the 
Dorsetshire coast, in England, that is 
reputed to be nearly a thousand years 
old. And from records compiled there 
the big birds have been known to live, 
in captivity, for forty, and more, years. 

One of the most remarkable things 
about swans is the Victorian trait of 
cleaving steadfastly to the same mate. 
And in all the world there is nothing 
more lonely, or pathetic looking, than a 
swan that has lost its mate. 

When feeding, a swan sometimes 
thrusts his long neck deep under the sur- 
face and points his tail to the sky. And 
when he raises his head the water pours 
from the gutters in his bill, conveniently 
placed there for that purpose. 

The eggs, some half dozen or so in 
number, are laid in a nest of weeds two 
and a half feet high by some six feet 
wide, and are hatched after forty odd 
days of devoted setting. 

The cygnets, as the fledglings are 
called, try desperately to fly, twitching 
their absurd little tails and flapping 
their baby wings. Maturity comes 
slowly, however, as it invariably does to 
any attaining long life, and they breed 
only in their third and fourth year. 


[were te these magnificent birds 


The Trumpeter Swan (Cygnus bucci- 
nator), so-called because its call is sup- 
posed to, more or less, resemble the notes 
of a horn, is the larger of the two swans 
mentioned and frequently attains a 
length of five and a half feet, a weight 
of thirty-five pounds and a wing spread 
of ten feet. His head and neck are 
brownish, while the rest of his body is 
grayish white. His bill and feet are jet 
black and his nostrils about in the middle 
of his bill. 

For all his imposing carriage and 
magnificent proportions some exacting 
critics maintain that his forepart lies 
too low in the water for him ever to be 
awarded the palm for gracefulness. 

The Whistling Swan (Cygnus colum- 
bianus), is slightly smaller in size than 
his trumpeting cousin and is quite read- 
ily recognized. His coloring is much the 
same but his nostril is nearer his right 
eye and, sometimes, there is a small 
yellow mark before his eye. Not nearly 
as quarrelsome and pugnacious as the 
trumpeter he has managed to survive 
some devastating experiences. 

We are paying for the shortsighted- 
ness of our predecessors in many ways. 
Let us make sure that these two magnifi- 
cent swans will be preserved for our 
sons’ sons! 


To a Budgerygah 
Willa Hoey 


Little bird with breast of blue, 

It was God that fashioned you— 
Gave you lovely silver wings, 

That each morning gladness brings— 
You fulfill a mission too, 

Little bird with breast of blue. 
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WELL-BORN, WELL-FED AND WELL-MANNERED 


Waifs of the Byways 


F. J. 


HERE is nothing more distressing 
T in our cities today than the cats that 

have been shamelessly abandoned by 
thoughtless owners. In order to sustain 
mere existence they wander hopefully 
and fearfully through alleys and back- 
yards. Laws of sanitation make airtight 
garbage cans imperative yet these waifs 
have no other means of sustenance un- 
less humane individuals volunteer a 
handout, and they are comparatively 
few. During the severe, cold winter 
months when the bare streets are even 
devoid of shelter, it is pitiful to see their 
shadowy forms, stiff with cold, skulking 
miserably here and there. A prolonged 
period on the street and in byways makes 
it difficult to approach these frightened 
creatures for their contact with human- 
kind has not been such as to inspire 
confidence. Sometimes it takes infinite 
patience and time to make friendly over- 
tures. These conditions are shameful in 
a civilized community and particularly 
in a country as rich and plentiful as our 
own. It is our duty to accord these 
neglected outcasts plain justice. 

The cat, clean by habit and less trouble 
than any other pet when properly housed 
and cared for, is the oldest domesticated 
animal in existence. Moreover, it is 
exceedingly smart and possesses excep- 
tional psychic intelligence. None more 
so than the common alley feline which 
responds remarkably to kindness if it has 
not been abused. 

Tracing its lineage to the days of the 
Egyptians by whom the cat was held in 
high esteem because of its superior pow- 
ers and aristocratic tendencies, it dwelt 
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in those days in the lap of luxury and 
contentment. It still retains that in- 
herent love for comfort so commonly 
known today. 

At these times we are reminded of 
Alexander Von Humboldt’s words when 
he said, “cruelty to animals is one of the 
most significant vices of a low and ig- 
noble people. Wherever one notices them, 
they constitute a sure sign of ignorance 
and brutality which cannot be painted 
over, even by all the evidences of wealth 
and luxury. Cruelty to animals cannot 
exist together with true education and 
true learning.” 

It is believed that Italy was the first 
to transport our furry friends from 
Egypt and in turn introduce them to 
Britain, and eventually to other parts of 
the world. Some years ago Rome turned 
one of its huge parks into a “sanctuary” 
for stray cats where they were cared for 
under human guardianship. It would be 
only decently human to adopt this plan 
in all communities since there seems to 
be no other legitimate solution to the 
problem. 

Before the war many European ports 
maintained large armies of cats in order 
to protect their grains. Well fed and 
cared for by people employed for that 
purpose alone, the authorities discovered 
that cats are better “ratters’” under the 
most favorable conditions. 

Although our Humane Societies take 
care of prolific numbers that trail our 
thoroughfares summer and winter, many 
do actually ‘perish from starvation and 
cruel neglect. This situation should have 
the kindly thought of every individual. 
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Poor Puss 
Cleo Sibley 


Poor Puss has a cold—she feels weary 
and old! 

She whistles and wheezes; she coughs 
and she sneezes— 

Puss has a cold. 

Where did she get it? 

Was it out in the grass where the dragonflies 
pass— 

Is that where she met it? 

Or did a bug bite her, distress and excite her, 

Or a plague-harried rat with a temperature 
high 

Cough in her face as he scurried by? 

Is that what begat it? Oh, how we regret it. 


For the sun will not shine on the garden 
the same, 

The flowering vine will lose its bright flame, 
And the house will be haunted—her small 
ghost will hover, . 
Lonesome and daunted, if Puss doesn't 

recover. 


So a hanky for Puss to wipe her sore nose on, 

A blanket for Puss and a pad to repose on. 

To quiet her shiver, some hot broth to sup 

And a little chopped liver to keep her 
strength up 

For Puss has a cold—she feels weary and old! 


Lumber Camp Cats Fare Well 


FERN BERRY 


1 common house cat is a mighty 
useful member of society if treated 
right and kept in its place. And one of 
the places where Tabby is most useful is 
around the big lumber camps in the 
North country. In Upper Michigan’s 
forested areas, where the lumbering in- 
dustry is now at its height, a number 
of well-fed cats are considered necessary 
to keep the rats and mice down. Rats 
are attracted to the woods’ camps by the 
quantities of grain kept for the horses 
and by the garbage to which they can 
gain easy access. Mice, likewise, find 
the camps a paradise and without the 
cats would increase beyond all bounds. 

So the cooks and camp managers look 
upon the cats as almost a part of the 
large crews necessary to keep the job 
running smoothly. 

Not pampered but well fed and housed 
in the barns and shanties, the cats grow 
sleek and fat and have thick coats of fur 
against the severe weather of the North- 
ern Michigan winters. Although located 
in the depths of the forests, these cats 
don’t do much prowling around and 
catching birds and game, for they are 
too well fed. A good lumberman will 
never abandon his cats when the job is 
finished, leaving them to hunt and be- 
come wild cats, a menace to game and 
birds. 


No man is free while one for freedom 


yearns. John Drinkwater 


; 
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Cardinal 
Charles P. 


| paused upon the hill— 
The bird, unseen, 

Sent forth his whistled notes 
From the ravine. 


Isley 


My eyes ran up the slope, 
Inquired in vain; 

The sumac streaked the knoll 
With crimson stain; 


The white clouds raced across 
A sky of blue— 

The whistled notes rang down 
The glen anew! 


| found the radiant bird 
A scarlet flame 

That seared a picture on 
My searching brain. 


Winter Gleaners 
ALVIN M. PETERSON 


HENEVER I take a walk in win- 

ter, whether in the woods, across 
the fields, or along the streets of a city 
or town, and see contented, well-fed and 
energetic birds, I wonder how they man- 
age to get along so well. I scan the 
ground and snow, notice the weeds, 
bushes and trees, and am perhaps as 
observant as most folks, yet it is hard 
to see how winter birds can find enough 
food to keep them alive. However, 
though the ground, snow and vegetation 
look bare to us, they must look other- 
wise to the birds. Who knows how many 
good things they see that we overlook 
entirely? 

There are several things that enable 
birds to glean a living where other crea- 
tures would perish, but first among these 
must come the eyes. True, too, they are 
able to subsist and perhaps even get fat 
upon a scanty fare of things few other 
animals find even palatable. Neverthe- 
less, their eyes are of inestimable help 
to them ix securing food. What we see 
when in the fields and woods must be 
quite different from what a bird sees. 

The visions of birds must be severa! 
times as keen as that of human beings. 
Take the turkey vulture, for example, 
which may be soaring high in the sky, 
entirely out of human sight. Let an 
animal the size of a cat be killed and 
left lying, or let it die a natural death, 
and soon, flying straight for the carcass 
will come a vulture, and after it others 
tntil all the vultures for miles around 
have gathered for the feast. Small win- 
ter birds like the woodpeckers, sparrows, 
juncos, jays, nuthatches, creepers and 
others do not have telescopic eyes like 
vultures and other large carrion eaters, 
but have microscopic eyes that enable 
them to see tiny specks of food that 
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escape our eyes. No doubt what they see 
with the unaided eye is comparable to 
what we see with a strong magnifying 
glass or a small microscope. Tiny weed 
seeds, insects’ eggs and other equally 
minute things are seen by them at a 
glance. Watch juncos, tree sparrows and 
other small birds feeding on the snow, 
glancing quickly here and there, picking 
up one tiny morsel after another, and 
you will see and understand that this 
must be true. 

Birds also are wide-awake and alert. 
They have nimble wits and are quick to 
take a hint. Let one bird discover a 
source of food and others soon learn 
about it. Not only do they watch their 
neighbors with those keen eyes of theirs 
but they are quick to size up a situation 
and to act accordingly. A jay may come 
to your garbage pile one day and secure 
food only to We followed the next by 
several. Set out a bird food tray and 
place suet and rolled oats on it, and soon 
it will be discovered by a jay, sparrow or 
other bird. It feasts and goes its way, 
but soon others appear to be followed 
shortly by still others. Let a bob-white 
start to scratch and find food, and its 
comrades quickly take the hint, run up 
to it and start scratching also. Or main- 
tain a feeding station for bob-white, and. 
if there are destructive hawks about, 
they soon know what these chubby birds 
are doing and where they are keeping 
themselves and begin to prey upon them. 


Lake Tekakwitha Wildlife 
Refuge 
JULIETTE LAINE 


NE of the finest wildlife sanctuaries 

in this country is that which was 
founded a few years ago by Rev. Peter 
Tibesar, pastor of Holy Trinity Church, 
at Rollingstone, Minn. It is called by its 
Indian name of Tekakwitha and lies in a 
valley that the Dakota Indians knew as 
Wapasha prairie. Twelve of the 15 acres 
which Father Tibesar has set aside for 
the forest creatures are given over to a 
dozen white-tailed Virginia deer, about 
50 fox squirrels, one white and one black 
raccoon, and two monkeys 
Three small lakes lie in 
the shadow of the hills 
that rise like walls on all 
sides, and at the edge of 
these lakes are four large 
martin houses and winter 
shelters for waterfowl. 
Wild geese, ducks and Ca- 
nadian honkers have a 
very good time on the 
lakes, while at the rear of 
the parish house, overlook- 
ing the lakes, are the 


pheasant pens. About 20 @ 
peafowl] have the freedom 
of the vast deer run, as 
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For Winter Birds 


Rena Stotenburgh Travais 


| have a shock of barley gold 

That is for winter hungry birds; 

A sunflower seed and millet hoard, 

A rack of corn and buckwheat stored 
For pheasants shy and grackles bold. 
Suet and crumbs and kale and curds 
Shall make the feast | spread complete; 
My heart shall sing, and they shall eat. 


It is but little | can give 

To those who face the storm and cold, 
Yet One who said, no sparrow falls 
But it is known in Heaven's halls 

Will know | help a bird to live. 

Though | grow weak and spent and old 
These months that never come again 

I surely have not lived in vain. 


does one lone Ozark wild turkey. In 
spring and summer the lawn is covered 
with rings of fine mesh wire where 
Father Tibesar raises fresh crops of 
pheasants, chukars, peafowl, and quail. 
A large frame building which was once a 
convent now serves as winter quarters 
for tropical birds, a hatchery, nursery, 
and hospital for those of the feathered 
folk who may be ill or. injured. 

Father Tibesar’s fine work began a 
few years ago when a section boss from 
Minnesota City came to him one day with 
some orphaned blue-wing teal babies. 
The man told of seeing the teal mother- 
bird crossing a railway track with her 
little brood as an engine bore down 
upon them. In her efforts to save the 
babies she lost her own life, but she did 
save her babies. The kindly priest took 
the orphans and carefully raised them 
until they were able to take care of them- 
selves, and in so doing derived so much 
pleasure and became so interested that 
the idea of a bird sanctuary began to 
take form in his mind. Later he en- 
larged his original plans little by little 
to include larger animals as well. Father 
Tibesar’s work is so well known in his 
part of the country that he has been aptly 
re-named “the modern Saint Francis of 
Assisi.” 
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FOR TERMS, see back cover. 


AGENTS, to take orders for Our Dumb Animals, 
are wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are 
offered. 


EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the 
articles with or without credit. 


MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of about 300 words, are solicited. We 
do not wish to consider prose manuscripts longer 
than 500 words nor verse in excess of twenty-four 
lines. The shorter the better. All manuscripts should 
be typewritten and an addressed envelope with full 
return postage enclosed with each offering. 


What Should We Do 
Without Them? 


F course, men, women and children 
come first. The plea of the Red 
Cross, the appeal for the starving chil- 
dren of China and for suffering human- 
ity, come whence they may, are first. A 
man is better than a sheep. Yet, have 
we not also been told that not even a 
sparrow falls without His notice? 


Animals? We cannot deny their claim 
upon us. Have we not made them our 
servants from time immemorial? Have 
we not forced them into unrequited 
labor? Have we not killed them for our 
food? Have they not for generations 
brought something into our homes of 
inestimable value by their companion- 
ship, their unfailing fidelity? Do we owe 
nothing to the birds whose songs and 
plumage are a perpetual joy and without 
whom our land would be a barren waste, 
ravaged by the world of insect life? 

Meet we must the claims upon us of 
our humankind in their hours of need, 
but shall no sacrifice be made by us to 
make this world a kindlier world for 
beast and bird and those lowly inmates 
of our homes who have given us so 
much? 


Blot out the existence today of all life 
below that of our own race, and imagine, 
if you can, how this human race—you 
and I—would feel, faced by a world 
without a living creature except our- 
selves. Isn’t here something worth think- 
ing about by those who ignore often as 
trivial the appeals of our humane organi- 
zations for help and the cause we repre- 
sent as unworthy of their regard? 
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Our Peace Aims 


HAT are the peace problems the 

world will be confronted with when 
this war is over? Is it possible to sign a 
peace treaty which will forever ban 
wars? We believe it is, provided it is the 
will of the American people to do so. 


As others have pointed out, it does not 
matter much what Roosevelt, Churchill 
and Stalin would like to do. The thing 
that counts is that the free people of this 
world must agree on a just and fair 
peace, and then enforce it. 


We all know now that the Versailles 
Treaty was a fiasco. It bred discontent in 
Germany, and it produced Hitler. After 
the war the sensible people in Germany, 
Italy and Japan, who have never quite 
accepted Hitler, Mussolini or Hirohito, 
must be appealed to. They must be fed 
and clothed and educated in our demo- 
cratic principles of freedom and peaceful 
living. 

Woodrow Wilson, a man of letters and 
high ideals, visualized such a world in 
1918; the shock of losing the peace killed 
him, It was of Mr. Wilson that the cele- 
brated statesman, General Smuts, said, 
“It was not he who failed at Versailles, it 
was humanity that failed.” At the end 
of the war let us benefit by Wilson’s ex- 
perience; let us utilize the brains of our 
finest thinkers, practical people and just 
plain, ordinary citizens, and let us then 
create a new world of peace — lasting 
peace — for our children and the world’s 
children to live in, free from fear of 
conquest. Such a world can only bring 
out the best in the human soul. 


Horses’ Christmas 


FTER an absence of more than 
twenty years, the faithful, uncom- 
plaining work horse has once more 
walked into the nation’s busy street 
scene. It has not been his fault. War- 
time gasoline and tire rationing has 
forced industry to place much of the 
transportation burden on the horse, and 
there are more of them in harness today 
than at any time in the past two decades. 
At this Christmastime, all of us can 
help show how much we appreciate what 
the horse is doing for the national war 
effort. Contributions of money or grain, 
apples or carrots, sent to the Angell 
Memorial Hospital, 180 Longwood Ave- 
nue, Boston, will provide free Christmas 
dinners for horses on the streets and in 
the stables. Such contributions will be 
gratefully acknowledged. 
The Society also will provide food for 
the birds and squirrels during times of 
emergency throughout the winter. 


TO give for Humane Education is to 
lay the axe at the root of the tree of 
cruelty. 
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A Champion of Our Wild Life 


MONG the devoted and untiring 

friends of our wild life, particu- 
larly of our wild fowl, is Mrs. Rosalie 
Edge, Chairman of the Emergency Con- 
servation Committee, New York City. 
In her last publication she makes a 
strenuous plea, not only for all our mi- 
gratory birds, but particularly for our 
beautiful Wood Duck, “made,” she says, 
“tame and confident by protection for a 
period of more than twenty-six years, 
and which now may be shot in every 
state. Red-Heads and Buffle-Heads, spe- 
cies almost extinct, may also be shot, not 
more than one Wood Duck, or more than 
three singly in the aggregate of Red- 
Heads and Buffle-Heads.” 

“Duck hunting privileges will be 
greater this year, the Department of the 
Interior news release explains, because 
of the continuing increase of birds.” 


She also further says, “Nor should 
ammunition be spent in wartime in the 
killing of the remnant of our beautiful 
and once abundant waterfowl. Hundreds 
of thousands of citizens of this country 
would like to see a truce in the destruc- 
tion of harmless and beautiful birds and 
animals. Millions of our men are at war. 
The restriction on gas and tires, the 
difficulties of travel, and other war re- 
strictions, make hunting this year a 
dereliction in national duty and a war- 
time anomaly.” 


The Christmas Puppy 


HIS Christmas, boys and girls in 

many sections of our land will re- 
ceive puppies or kittens as gifts, and 
a few weeks later Humane Societies will 
get many requests to call at this or that 
home to remove the Christmas puppy or 
kitten — now perhaps sick or suffering 
from a broken leg, or just not wanted 
any more. 

The above should not be construed to 
infer that we object to children’s receiv- 
ing animals as gifts; as a matter of fact 
we encourage it—but we call attention 
to the disappointments and suffering we 
often encounter, and urge parents to 
make certain that the children are old 
enough to assume the responsibility of 
caring for a pet and, very importantly, 
that a dog or cat is really wanted in the 
home. 


A speaker was irritated by the noise 
made by the assemblage. “Silence!” he 
roared. “I want this hall to be so still 
you can hear a pin drop.” There was a 
deadly quiet for a moment; then an ir- 
repressible youth piped up, “Let ’er 
drop.” 


WHEREVER there is a human being 
there is an opportunity for kindness. 
SENECA 


| | 

Tad 
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County Prosecuting Officers 
HerMaAN N. Dean, Boston Middlesex and Norfolk 


Frep T. Vickers, Wenham Eastern Essex 
Wituiam W. HASWELL, Methuen Western Essex 
JosepH E. HASWELL, Methuen Western Essex 


Freo F. Hatt, Springfield 
Hampden, Hampshire and Franklin 


Harry C. SMITH, Worcester Worcester 
CHaRLEs E. Brown, Attleboro, Bristol] and Plymouth 
Harotp G. ANDREWS, Hyannis 
Barnstable, Dukes and Nantucket 
T. Kino HaswELL, Pittsfield Berkshire 
Rest Farm for Horses and Small Animal Shelter, 
Methuen 
W. W. Haswe.u, Superintendent 
Other Small Animal Shelters of M. S. P. C. A. 
Boston, 170-184 Longwood Avenue 
Springfield, 53-57 Bliss Street 
Pittsfield, 224 Cheshire Road 
Attleboro, 3 Commonwealth Avenue 
Hyannis, State Road, Rte. 2s. Centerville 
Wenham, Cherry Street 


OCTOBER REPORT OF THE OFFICERS 
OF THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A., 


“ WITH HEADQUARTERS AT BOSTON, ME- 


THUEN, SPRINGFIELD, PITTSFIELD, AT- 
TLEBORO, WENHAM, HYANNIS, WORCES- 
TER, FITCHBURG, NORTHAMPTON, HA- 
VERHILL, HOLYOKE, ATHOL, COVER- 
ING THE ENTIRE STATE. 


Miles traveled by humane officers 12,642 
Cases investigated ............. 265 
Animals examined ............. 5,425 
Animals placed in homes ........ 300 
Lost animals restored to owners .. 75 
Number of prosecutions ........ 2 
Number of convictions .......... 2 
Horses taken from work ........ 12 
Horses humanely put to sleep ... 61 


Small animals humanely put to 


Horse auctions attended ........ 15 
Stockyards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected ............- 55,932 

Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 
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ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMAL 
HOSPITAL 


and Dispensary for Animals 
184 Longwood Avenue. Telephone, Longwood 6100 
Veterinarians 
E. F. SCHROEDER, b.v.m., Chief of Staff 
G. B. SCHNELLE, v.m.p., Asst. Chief 
R. H. SCHNEIDER, y.m.p. 
T. O. MUNSON, v.M.b. 
Cc. L. BLAKELY, v.M.p. 
*M. S. ARLEIN, b.v.M. 
*L. H. SCAMMAN, bD.v.m. 
W. A. WILCOX, b.v.m. 
R. M. BARLOW, v.M.p. 
N. L. GREINER, b.v.M. 
R. L. LEIGHTON, v.m.p. 
Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


Springfield Branch 


Telephone 4-7355 
53-57 Bliss Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Veterinarians 
A. R. EVANS, v.M.p. H. L. SMEAD, p.v.M. 
*On leave of absence — military service 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR OCTOBER 
At 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 


Cases entered in Hospital ....... 1,028 
Cases entered in Dispensary ...... 2,123 
At Springfield Branch, 53 Bliss Street 
Cases entered in Hospital ........ 213 
Cases entered in Dispensary ...... 856 
At Attleboro Clinic, 3 Commonwealth Ave. 
Totals 
Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 
Dispensary cases ................ 538,280 
751,331 


Branches and Auxiliaries 
MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Northampton Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.—Way- 
L. Brown, Pres.; Miss ELIZABETH A. Foster. 
reas. 


Great Barrington Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.— 
Mrs. RoBert Macruper, Pres.; Mrs. DoNALD WorTH- 
INGTON, Treas. 


Holyoke Branch of Mass. S. P. C 
RYAN, Pres.; Mrs. 


Springfield Branch Auxiliary—Mrs. Caruton H. 
GARINGER, Pres.; Mrs. RicHarp A. Bootn, Treas. 
Second Thursday. 


Winchester Branch Auxiliary—Mrs. Ricuarp S. 
TayLor, Pres.; Mrs. JOHN HAMILTON CLARKE, Treas. 


Boston Work Committee of Mass. S. P. C. A.—Mnrs. 
Georce D. CoLpas, Chairman. 


A.—ARTHUR 
BERT E. NEwcomB, Treas. 


From Our Readers 


“We appreciate your periodicals and 
find them most useful in developing 
young people. The teachers co-operate 
well in the use of the material, and we 
all feel that it is a most worthy cause.” 


“Kindness to every living creature is 
a good religion. If I could have only one 
magazine, Our Dumb Animals would be 
the one.” : 
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Veterinary Column 


1. Question: I wish to purchase a 
puppy for a Christmas present for a 
friend. Where would I be able to buy a 
healthy dog? 

Answer: Extreme care should be used 
in selecting a puppy from a pet shop or 
from a roadside kennel. These dogs are 
often infested with worms or sick with 
distemper, and the new owner starts with 
an ill animal in place of the desirable 
healthy specimen. The American Kennel 
Club, 221 Fourth Ave., New York City, 
will furnish a list of approved kennels 
in the vicinity selling registered dogs; 
this would be the most satisfactory 
method of choosing a dealer to assure a 
dog which has the proper start and care 
in life. The pet shop puppies often ap- 
peal to one’s sentimental nature as they 
seem so attractive as we watch them 
through the store windows. However, 
the healthiest specimens are not found 
in such displays. 


2. Question: Recently we have ob- 
served some small white worms crawling 
away from our dog. He has considerable 
irritation of the skin and often drags 
himself along the floor, especially follow- 
ing a bowel movement. In his bed I find 
some dry particles resembling seeds. 
Would it be advisable to obtain some 
worm medicine and treat him myself? 

Answer: Your dog is suffering from 
tapeworms. The small white worms ob- 
served are merely segments of a very 
long worm, and the seed-like particles 
are dried segments. These worms often 
cause considerable irritation and inter- 
fere with the utilization of food by the 
dog. The worm medicines sold in the 
stores are not reliable, and it would be 
best to consult a veterinarian regarding 
treatment. 


3. Question: We have a_ spayed 
cocker spaniel, five years old, which has 
recently had difficulty in controlling her 
urine. It will flow from her involun- 
tarily, and while she sleeps she often 
wets her bed. She is in perfect health 
otherwise, and we would like to know if 
any treatment is possible, as it is be- 
coming difficult to have her in the house. 

Answer: The difficulty you describe is 
frequently seen in spayed dogs. It can 
be treated by means of hormones — a 
relatively new treatment which has 
proved very satisfactory. It would be 
necessary to consult your veterinarian, 
have him examine the animal, and regu- 
late the treatment to the individual 
needs. 


“Mother Nature’s Friendly Folk” is the 
title of the annual Humane Sunday lec- 
ture to be given by Thornton W. Burgess 
on Sunday, April 11, 1943, at 3:30 P. M., 
in the lecture hall of the Boston Public 
Library, Copley Square. 
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Gtory TO 
GoD, 
Peace ON EARTH, 
KINDNESS, JUSTICE] 
AND Mercy TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 
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Founded by Geo. T. Angell Incorporated 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
see back cover. Checks should be made payable to 
Treasurer. 


O.ficers of the American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ERIC H. HANSEN, Executive Vice-President 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 
Trustees of Permanent Funds 


JouN R. Macomper, Chairman of the Board, First 
Boston Corporation 


BANCROFT, Vice-President and Ch. Fi- 
United Shoe Machinery Corporation 


CHARLES G. 
nance Com., 


CHARLES E. SPENCER, JR., President, First National 
Bank of Boston 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 
E. J. H. Escobar 
Luis Pareja Cornejo Ecuador 
Charles A. Williams ............ 
Leonard T. Hawksley 
Ss. C. Batra 
Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobe 
Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton 
Dr. A. T. Ishkanian 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning 


Humane Press Bureau 
Katharine H. Piper, Secretary 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 


Field Workers of the Society 
Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 
Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Dr. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Miss Lucia F. Gilbert, Boston, Massachusetts 
Seymour Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Rev. R. E. Griffith, De Land, Florida 

Field Representative 
Dr. Wm. F. H. Wentzel, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES OF FIELD 
WORKERS FOR OCTOBER, 1942 


Number of Bands of Mercy formed, 383 
Number of addresses made, 175 
Number of persons in audiences, 53,356 


Gifts for Retired Workers 


E are receiving gifts to the Ameri- 

can Humane Education Society as a 
trust fund, the interest to be used for the 
benefit of field missionaries and others who 
have spent their lives in promoting humane 
education. Already several cases have come 
to our attention and are being relieved in 
this way. We will welcome your contribu- 
tion to this fund. 

Please make checks payable to Albert A. 
Pollard, Treasurer, American Humane Edu- 
cation Society, 180 Longwood Avenue, Bos- 
ton, and specify that the amount con- 
tributed is for the Humane Education 
Trust Fund. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


American Fondouk, Fez 
Report for June, 1942 


Daily average large animals: 9.8. 
Animals put to sleep: 3. 


Entries: 5 mules, 23 donkeys. 

Exits: 1 horse, 5 mules, 31 donkeys. 

Out-patients: 235 horses, 92 mules, 
2 dogs. 3 cats. 


297 donkeys, 


Animals went to «... .. 
Animals sent by Police Dept. ...............65 3 

The amount of our expenses for this 
month is $219.97. 

Guy DELON 


Superintendent 


For Another’s Sake 


ADRIAN ANDERSON 


RETIRED professor living in the 
Swiss Alps had a large dog of 
undetermined breed which accompanied 
him on daily walks in the mountains. 
Their route generally led across a small 
but turbulent stream, which they tra- 
versed by leaping from rock to rock. 


One day a small dog belonging to a 
neighbor joined the pair on their stroll. 
When the large dog, who was preceding 
his master, reached the stream at the 
usual place of crossing he began to leap 
from rock to rock in his accustomed 
manner. When he reached the middle of 
the brook he paused and looked back for 
his small companion, and discovered him 
running up and down the bank in a 
perfect frenzy of fear and indecision. It 
was obvious that the little fellow was 
afraid to follow his larger companion. 
The big dog reflected briefly, then turned 
and made his way back across the stream. 
Giving his little friend a reassuring 
glance, he turned upstream and proceeded 
along the bank for about a quarter of a 
mile, the little dog following. There they 
came to a bridge and crossed over and 
soon joined the big dog’s master on the 
other side. 

For many months thereafter the little 
dog intermittently accompanied the big 
dog and his master on their daily stroll. 
When the little dog was absent the big 
dog always crossed the stream by leap- 
ing from rock to rock, but when the little 
fellow went with him he always remem- 
bered his weaker brother’s fear of the 
turbulent waters and made the longer 
journey by way of the bridge. 


Endowed stalls and kennels are needed 
in the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital. 
Payments of thirty-five dollars for a 
kennel or seventy-five dollars for a stall 
will insure a suitable marker inscribed 
with donor’s name. Terms of permanent 
endowment of free stalls and kennels 
will be given upon application to the 
Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


Dec. 1942 
Watching for Wings of Peace 


HARRIET SMITH HAWLEY 


O be a ground aircraft observer on 

the crest of some New England hill, 
is not as monotonous as it might seem, 
even though there are days when for the 
entire three-hour period, there is not a 
single airplane seen or heard. For always 
there are the birds soaring on wings of 
peace and mounting towards the blue 
with a song of freedom, their maneuver- 
ing vying in pleasant contrast with that 
of single and bimotors. And to watch 
the season in and out with the birds is 
to learn much concerning our feathered 
fliers, many of which hold long distance 
records for non-stop flights. 

Take the swallows for instance, those 
perfection fliers that migrate back and 
forth each year to South America, re- 
minding us as they circle and dip of 
Shakespeare’s famous lines: 


“True hope is swift and flies with swal- 
low’s wings, 
Kings it makes Gods and meaner crea- 
tures kings.” 


From my tower position on our hill, I 
saw them first dipping across the mead- 
ows on the twenty-fourth of April. 
Ambassadors of good-will from Latin 
America, they kept the summer’s vigil 
with us, swooping low to climb like pur- 
suit planes with grace and speed. But 
their sojourn with us was brief, for on 
the morning of August 28 I saw them 
making their circling round-up ready 
for the Fall migration back. Round and 
round they took their flight, stopping 
each time to line up on the Post’s tele- 
phone wires, as if to count their num- 
bers and make sure they were taking 
with them their entire clan; pruning 
their wings, in preparation for their long 
journey. 

The bluebirds, according to my tower 
bird record, arrived on the snappy morn- 
ing of February 18. I could hardly be- 
lieve my ears when across the fields from 
a gnarled old apple tree, I heard not the 
roar of a motor but the velvety note of 
the bluebird. Then to make sure, it 
seemed, that I should know he had ar- 
rived, he came and lighted on the roof 
of our Observation Post. Like a bit of 
blue heaven he seemed. Battle planes 
might make black darts across our sky, 
but here he was even in war times, “A 
bluebird for happiness.” 

Early, too, I saw the larks mount sky- 
ward, heard the flicker from swamp 
maple, saw the red-wings zoom into the 
alders and fox sparrows move in flocks. 
On March 11 there upon a near-by fence 
post, I looked down upon a song sparrow, 
head tilted back to sing his welcoming 
note to Spring. Round my tower, the 
robins hopped. Under a tangle of black- 
berry bushes I could hear the chewinks 
scratching. 
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Came the May days, came the warblers, 
the prairie warbler actually lighting 
within arm’s length upon the roof. The 
Maryland yellowthroat peeked up at me 
from his low perch in a scrub apple. The 
black and whites examined the telephone 

le. 

Then with the apple-blossoms, came 
the bobolinks making the meadows 
round us ripple with song. “Here we 
are,” they seemed to announce over and 
over again, “here we are, here we are!” 
One pair liked us so well, they settled 
right down on our hill-top for the entire 
season, the male sitting close to the tower 
and in half-hour stretches on the tele- 
phone-wire perch, made our watch merry 
with his jubilant cadences. Somewhere 
beneath him in the weeds by the side of 
the fence, I knew his nest was hidden; 
but such an excellent camouflager is the 
bobolink that I never found it, though 
I often saw the female rise up seemingly 
from a certain spot. 

Other birds, too, sang for us from 
their observation posts. The phoebes, 
the king birds, the cat birds, the robins, 
the thrashers, the chewinks. Always the 
birds to keep us company as we scanned 
the skies for planes. 

The summer days gone and our old 
friends departing, we welcomed Septem- 
ber mornings accompanied by the canary 
trills of the goldfinches, dipping their 
sunny selves from thistle tops to milk- 
weed. From the tall elms the bluejays 
with raucous cries reminded us that 
winter days were coming soon. 

But we shall not mind, for along with 
our Flying Fortresses and Lightnings, 
we shall still hear the whir of the wings 
of peace,—the chickadees, the juncos and 
the tree sparrows. Tapping out their 
code, the woodpeckers will watch with us 
the snowy skies, while circling high above 
us the crows will also vigil keep. Not 
“Army Flash” with them—freebooters 
of the air, but a crying “caw” that is a 
warning to birds of lighter wing. 

Yet the greatest thrill of all will come 
when at length, the cycle of seasons hav- 
ing turned again, we shall one morning 
spot in southern sky a V formation mov- 
ing north. Their flight high, their wings 
strong, their direction sure. 

“The wild geese,” we shall cry, “the 
wild geese. It’s Spring again and V for 
Victory.” 


The Sturdy Camel 


MABEL IRENE SAVAGE 


D” you know that a camel can close 
his nostrils tightly or open them 
wide at will? During the terrific desert 
sand storms of Arabia the camel closes 
his nostrils to keep out irritating sand 
until the storm is over. 

Did you know that camels sometimes 
fly into sudden fits of extreme rage? It 
is wise not to go too near a camel’s head. 
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BRIDAL OUTFIT IN PROVINCE OF YAKUTSH, SIBERIA 


Sometimes, for no visible reason at all, 
camels become so angry they try to bite 
and kick the person nearest. 

Did you know that an adult camel can 
carry 500 to 600 pounds of commercial 
goods for hundreds of miles across bar- 
ren, sun-scorched deserts? About 25 
miles a day is the limit for baggage 
camels, but riding camels, with only a 
light pack and rider, can cover up to 80 
miles of desert country in ten hours. 
Starting their third year, camels will 
carry heavy loads for fifteen to twenty 
years, and are able to do light work 
until thirty years old or more. Some 
live to be 50 years old. 

Did you know that, given a handful of 
dry beans or hard dates after a hard 
day’s journey, the camel can fare very 
well? For his required green roughage 
he crops twigs, thistles and thorny shrubs 
that grow here and there in the desert. 
He can actually go a whole week without 
a drink of water because his stomach is 
a honeycomb of tiny cells that hold the 
moisture, allowing it to be released as 
needed by the camel’s body. 

Did you know that riding the camel— 
“Ship of the Desert” — will make you 
seasick? This is because he lifts both 
feet on one side at the same time, tilting 
his body sideways. To ride properly you 
must allow your body to roll over and 
back. Tossing and pitching, heaving and 
rolling, you might feel that you were in 
a sailboat on a rough sea. 

Did you know that there are no rec- 
ords of wild camels? In the Bible we 
read that Abraham took:on his journey 
“sheep and oxen and camels.” Job had 
at one time six thousand camels, and the 
Amalekites possessed “camels without 
number.” 

Did you know that in 1857 the United 
States tried to introduce the camel into 
Arizona and New Mexico? 


The Ways of the Ant 
ALDEN MANN 


STUDENT of ants recently told of 
his discovery that ants are good 
fire-fighters. 

“You have, no doubt,” he said, “stepped 
into an anthill and been amused to see 
the sentinel ants quickly rush out and 
then as quickly disappear to spread the 
alarm. A moment later, perhaps, you 
saw work-gangs being formed and put 
to the work of rebuilding. In addition 
to these things, I have also observed ants 
when fire threatened them. 

“T have thrown a lighted match in their 
anthill, and soon it would be encircled by 
a ring of ants. As some of the ants 
became exhausted, others quickly took 
their places. The fire gradually went out. 
I was curious to know why, and after 
close observation discovered that the 
little creatures are equipped to throw a 
tiny stream of formic acid. 

“Not all ants are tiny, however,” this 
student of ants reminded me. “There 
are portions of the South American 
jungle where the ants are of gigantic size 
and so ferocious that they are feared by 
man and beast. Veteran explorers have 
told me that they will take their chances 
with the boas, the anacondas, the jaguars, 
the crocodiles, and any other wild beast, 
but not with the ants. 

“Travelers, caught in the jungles, have 
been found with only their white bones 
remaining to tell the story of their futile 
struggle.” 

“Remember the Biblical quotation: ‘Go 
to the ant thou sluggard; consider her 
ways and be wise?’ Ways of industry, 
intelligence, courage, thrift, and many 
more. ‘Busy as ants’ has become a symbol 
of industriousness the world over. Yes, 
one may well heed the Biblical words and 
consider the ways of the ants. 
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Try Nature’s Therapy 


KENNETH D. MORRISON 


of nerve-straining duties, increas- 

ingly great numbers of Americans 
are finding relaxation and peace out 
under the open sky. 

When war news and crime waves vie 
for the headlines, it is a good time to 
stroll along the seashore and lose your 
troubled thoughts in the sometimes gay 
and sometimes muffled cadences of the 
rolling surf. 

If the sea is not handy, go into the 
woods. Look up through the oaks or 
pines or birches to the sky. Watch the 
hawk as it spirals down heaven’s stair- 
way. Or try to fathom the inscrutable 
stare of an owl as it strives to be philo- 
sophical about your intrusion into its 
haunting grounds. It will not be long 
’till the blues that infested your thoughts 
have merged with the spacious realm of 
blue that swallowed up the hawk. 

But one need not walk with head up- 
turned. The scolding of chipmunks and 
the nasal bark of pheasants is enough to 
divert the attention. Nature’s pageant 
is a continuous performance. In the sky, 
on land or water, the curtain never closes. 
Although the show is free, not everyone 
sees it. Only those with restive eyes and 
a keen curiosity are privileged to view 
the full spectacle. The unfortunates who 
cannot call the actors by at least their 
last names miss much of the thrill of the 
scenes. There is intense satisfaction in 
being certain that it is a cormorant head- 
ing into the sunset rather than just a 
bird. 

Find a creek in the woods, if you can. 
Just as men like to build their summer 
homes near lakes or rivers, the birds and 
animals are always more abundant near 
water. Watch the kingfisher ply his pros- 
perous minnow trade up one bank of the 
stream and down the other. Nearby 
there may be an osprey overlord, disdain- 
ful of the prey that so completely satisfies 
the kingfisher. Possibly your creek will 
have beaver tenants or perhaps a porcu- 
pine will come down to drink. 

Surely you won’t be able to worry 
about priorities and income taxes when 
a song sparrow is serenading you from 
his concert perch atop a thicket and the 
black-masked little yellow-throat is frisk- 
ing about in the underbrush. There is no 
trickery in nature’s magic, no wax faces 
or make-up. Sometimes there is tragedy, 
sometimes gaiety. Do not stir your emo- 
tions to pass judgment on the actors ie ¢ 

Early spring is the best time to follow 
the open road. The migrating birds seem 
to lend strength to the resolve to see 
nature in many settings. The pace is 
quickened and the blood tingles. We be- 
come vividly aware that life is pulsating 
back into the earth below and the trees 


Bt ace modern life is a complex 


above us. It is written in the creamy 
beauty of the dogwood that rises from 
the frosty ground to look without a 
blush upon the bare woodlands nearby. 
A bluebird, whose back imitates the 
glory of the heavens and whose breast 
is the reflection of the good earth under- 
foot, comes fiuttering back from the 
southland, so excited by the privilege of 
being the harbinger of what is to come 
that it can only utter feeble snatches of 
melody. But those shy notes are like a 
symphony to ears that through a long 
winter have wearied of the raucous 
scream of the jays. 

Yes, spring is the time to let nature 
start her therapy. In summer the spirit 
is willing but the inertia is great. When 
the sun slowly starts unraveling winter’s 
blanket of snow, it is especially satisfying 
to leave the strident noises of the city 
behind. Make a resolution that you will 
not be merely a hiker but an amateur 
ornithologist, entomologist or perhaps a 
mycologist. Nature reserves her most 
effective therapy for those who seek to 
know her well. Every sprig of foliage 
is a “frontier” to him who pursues the 
elusive warbler or who yearns to call the 
trees by their first names. 


“HIS MAJESTY,” THE HORSE 
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Befriended 
F. J. Worrall 


Dejected he came to my window-sill, 
Timid and thin and old; 

Every step cautious and consummate skill 
Vied with hunger and cold. 


Each day he grew bolder and stronger with 
care 
And a little more trusting, | think — 
His ration of food is always placed there 
And plenty of warm milk to drink. 


His fur is softer and thicker today 
And his eyes are no longer afraid — 

He now has a friend and it's needless to say 
That friend feels amply repaid! 


If we thought it would do any good, 
many of us would run some such want ad 
as this in tomorrow’s paper: Wanted—A 
refreshed perspective, renewed energy 
and a zest for work; a respite from 
everyday problems and worries. 

We would be astonished to get sugges- 
tions from many enthusiastic men and 
women who can truthfully say, “I have 
found my ‘second wind’ out under the 
open sky, away from the turmoil of cities. 
Nature offers the degree of Doctor of 
Contentment to those who will pause 
long enough to study her ways. Why 
don’t you try Nature’s therapy?” 


H. Armstrong Roberts Photo 
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A Humane Horse Trainer 
VINCENT EDWARDS 


F you had gone to the town of Grove- 

port, Ohio, eighty years ago, you 
would have seen the stage-coach that 
came regularly down the pike and stopped 
to let off passengers in front of an im- 
posing mansion. They were visitors who 
eame to view the house and grounds of 
John S. Rarey, world-famous trainer of 
horses. 

His home stood on the site of the log 
cabin his father had built when he cleared 
his farm out of the Ohio wilderness. Even 
as a baby, the son had shown a keen 
affection for the horses and cows. Missed 
from the table one day when he was only 
four, the boy was discovered astride the 
wildest colt on the place. The father 
thought the youngster would surely be 
thrown, but John reined in the animal 
at the barn door as gently as if it had 
been a tame kitten. 

After that, John Rarey’s “way with 
horses” became the talk of the neighbor- 
hood. At nine years of age the boy was 
already breaking in horses that many a 
man feared to mount. At twelve he had 
demonstrated that a colt his father gave 
him had almost human intelligence. 

John did so well in handling horses 
that he was able to build up a prosperous 
business as a trainer. Many couldn’t 
understand why he was so successful. But 
to the handsome lad with the blonde hair 
and gray eyes and gentle voice, his 
methods were no secret. From the time 
he had written compositions in school on 
“Man’s Best Friend—the Noble Horse,” 
John Rarey had been convinced that kind- 
ness pays in the handling. of this animal. 

How successfully he proved his theory 
is shown by his career as a horse-trainer, 
probably the greatest America has ever 
produced. Rarey recoiled at the cuffs and 
blows that were given by most men in 
trying to break in horses, and he adhered 
to a radically different policy for those 
days. He expressed this briefly in the 
three words—“kindness, fearlessness, pa- 
tience.” He saw this bring astonishing 
results even in the case of wild horses on 
the plains of Texas where he spent sev- 


months. 


At the age of thirty young Rarey felt 
he had a real mission in life, and that 
was to prove to the world that kindness 
sheuld be substituted for brutality in the 
management of horses. First of all, he 
went to England in the year 1857. 

His reception was cool at the outset. 
But after his first successful demonstra- 
tion where he had succeeded in handling 
supposedly unmanageable horses, un- 
friendliness changed to wild acclaim. 
John Rarey was even invited to give an 
exhibition before Queen Victoria, and 
she was no less thrilled than her royal 
guests by the young American’s lesson 
in humane treatment. 
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ANCIENT VEHICLE GOES TO SCRAP COLLECTION 


Probably John Rarey’s greatest tri- 
umph was in taming “Cruiser,” a blooded 
race-horse belonging to Lord Dorchester 
that had become vicious and unmanage- 
able after three years of imprisonment 
and harsh treatment. The first thing 
Rarey did upon entering ‘“Cruiser’s” 
heavily-planked stall was to remove the 
large iron muzzle that the animal had 
been wearing for three years. In three 
hours Lord Dorchester was able to mount 
the horse, and it was not long afterward 
that John Rarey drove “Cruiser” into 
London. Lord Dorchester made the 
trainer a present of the animal. 

With “Cruiser” as a companion, John 
Rarey made a triumphal tour of Europe, 
giving exhibitions before most of the 
kings and queens. In Russia he rode a 
wild horse from the steppes, a present 
from the Cossacks, that had never been 
mastered before. Everywhere the young 
American was received with enthusiasm. 


After three years, John Rarey had ac- 
quired a fortune of over a hundred thou- 
sand dollars and decided to go home. He 
built his fine home and was always glad 
to show his medals and horses to visitors. 
But he did not enjoy his riches long. 
Six years later, at the age of thirty-nine, 
he died. At the very last he was heard 
to exclaim: “If I could only get back 
once more to the old farm, and put my 
arms round my dear horses’ necks, I 
believe I should get well.” 


Editor’s Note: So remarkable was the career of John 
S. Rarey and his record in the taming and training of 
horses that some may be inclined to doubt the facts 
as above related. What appears to be substantial 
proof is extant in a book entitled ‘‘The Horse 
‘Cruiser’ and the Rarey Method of Training Horses,’’ 
written by Rarey’s niece and published in 1925. 


ESPONDING to the salvage drive 

for metal scrap the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals contributed its heavy electric 
horse ambulance for defense purposes. 


This familiar vehicle had traversed the 
streets of Greater Boston for more than 
thirty years. It was among the first of 
the electrically propelled ambulances for 
the transport of animals, and in its long 
service had covered nearly 500,000 miles, 
carrying sick and injured horses to their 
stables or hospital. It will be replaced by 
more modern type of vehicle. 


The following letter was received by 
President Rowley from the War Pro- 
duction Board: 

Dear Doctor Rowley: 


As a representative of the War Pro- 
duction Board, Salvage Office, I wish to 
express our extreme gratitude to you 
and your associates for making available 
to the salvage drive the handsome old ani- 
mal ambulance, which we arranged to 
have moved. 


Not only does the metal in such a 
vehicle mean much to the war effort, but 
also your generous gift spurs other 
groups to make similar donations. 

I will arrange to make it possible to 
have the purchase price paid by the auto- 
mobile dealer go to the credit of the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital through the Community 
Fund. 

Sincerely yours, 


B. G. WATERS, JR. 
Assistant Executive Secretary for 
Massachusetts Conservation 
Division, WPB 
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A Nation’s Strength 


Not gold, but only man can make 
A people great and strong 

Men who, for truth and honor's sake 
Stand fast and suffer long. 


Brave men who work while others sleep, 
Who dare while others fly . . . 

They build a nation’s pillars deep 
And lift them to the sky. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson 


Butterfly “‘Air’’ Invasion 


E. &. YARHAM, F.B.G.8. 


EGULARLY every year Britain is 
“invaded by air.” Dr. C. Williams, 
a noted entomologist, after a long period 
of patient study, has found that no fewer 
than a dozen species of butterflies which 
adorn that country’s gardens and coun- 
tryside come from overseas. Indeed, for 
their size they undertake journeys just as 
remarkable as the migratory flights of 
birds. Butterflies reaching Britain must 
be regarded as some of the most notable 
travelers in the world of Nature, for not 
even the barriers of the English Channel, 
the North Sea—and, most astonishing of 
all—the Atlantic, can stop them. 

Although these fragile creatures weigh 
a mere infinitesimal fraction of an ounce, 
they battle with tempestuous winds and 
succeed in crossing hundreds of miles of 
ocean. Some reach Britain from Africa 
and countries of the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean. These are Painted Ladies, and 
some of the same species fly on to the 
far north, to Iceland; the Camberwell 
Beauty crosses the North Sea from 
Scandinavia, a journey of 600 or 700 
miles with no possible chance of a resting 
place enroute; while now and again the 
American Monarch, or milkweed butter- 
fly, aided by prevailing westerly winds, 
occasionally accomplishes the most amaz- 
ing migration of all—the passage of the 
Atlantic. 

Others which in similar fashion cross 
the seas from the Continent bear equally 
picturesque names, among them being 
the red admiral and clouded yellow. These 
frail insects keep up the remarkable fiy- 
ing speed of about 15 miles per hour for 
long periods on end, and how they man- 
age to do this and at the same time keep 
on a fairly regular course are mysteries 
naturalists have not yet solved. 

The motive which drives the insects to 
cross seas beset with peril on every hand 
is not yet fully understood. At first it 
was believed the quest for food was the 
reason, but this cannot be so, for food is 
as abundant south of the Channel as in 
Britain. Some students of the problem 
put the movements down as an instinct 
which has been handed down for thou- 
sands of years from a time when the 
climate of the Northern Hemisphere was 
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far different from what it is now. Then 
most probably Southern Europe and 
North Africa were subjected to great 
heat during the summer, and all vegeta- 
tion was parched, so that the insects flew 
north to cooler regions, and now, in spite 
of the fact that the climate has moder- 
ated, the ingrained habit persists. 

At times, even when conditions are 
fair, large numbers must perish from 
exhaustion in the ocean unless they have 
the ability to fly much farther without a 
rest than has up till now been thought 
possible. Specimens of the American 
Monarch have been sighted 250 miles out 
in the Atlantic and flying strongly. 

The distance into the Atlantic men- 
tioned with regard to the American 
Monarch is by no means a record, for 
butterflies have been sighted over the 
ocean a thousand miles from the coast 
of Africa. On his South American 
voyage Darwin recorded that large num- 
bers of butterflies were seen heading 
directly to sea. 


Golden-Crowned Kinglet 


CHARLES P. ISLEY 


MONG the friendliest of the wild 

birds is the golden-crowned kinglet. 
He is a tiny fellow, his length being four 
and one-half inches, but his size in no 
way hinders his bravado. One can walk 
within a few feet of him and he is not 
alarmed. It is this fearless- 
ness that makes him popular 
among bird lovers. A favorite 
habit is to flit from bush to 
bush a few feet ahead of the 
woodland hiker, turning his 
head in curiosity and twitch- 
ing his perky tail. He ranks 
with the chickadees as a tra- 
peze artist, his gay antics por- 
traying his high spirits. 

The orange and yellow 
crown of the male is bordered 
with black, while the crown of 
the female is merely a patch 
of yellow. The bodies of both 
birds are olive green. Golden- 
crown favors the cone-bearing 
trees and his cylindrical nest 
of moss and feathers is usu- 
ally found suspended from the 
topmost branches of pines and 
cedars. The nest is neatly 
hollowed out to hold from six 
to nine creamy white eggs 
which are speckled with nu- 
merous minute brown spots. 

He is not a winter resident 
of the Northern United States, 
although he frequently re- 
mains throughout the year. 
The wintry blasts do not seem 
to bother him, for when we 
humans are bundled in over- 
coats and mufflers, he hops 
merrily about in his quest for 
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food. He frequents the small. shrubs 
along the hillsides of the marshes and 
ravines, where he hunts busily among 
the branches for cocoons and hibernat- 
ing insects which form the bulk of his 
winter diet. He is a close associate of 
the downy woodpeckers, creepers, nut- 
hatches and chickadees. 

As the bird flies about he often utters 
a high “ti-ti” which is not easily heard. 
In its summer home it voices a lisping 
warble of five or six shrill high-pitched, 
faltering notes in quick succession and 
ends with a short explosive warble. 

Though his song does not compare with 
that of many of his feathered com- 
patriots, his friendly manner more than 
compensates for his lack of musical 
ability. One is almost certain to en- 
counter him on an early spring outing 
when the winds are still cold and few 
birds have ventured northward. 


Marionette Shows 


“Peter Rabbit,” a marionette show, 
was recently presented by Mrs. Thomas 
G. Vail at the Simsbury, Connecticut, 
Free Library, and sponsored by the Con- 
necticut Humane Society. Many books 
about animals were circulated on this 
occasion. Last year over 150 children 
saw the marionette play “Johnny Goes 
to Court.” These plays were greatly en- 
joyed by the boys and girls. 


AN EARLY LESSON IN KINDNESS 
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The Real Teddy Bear 
H. LEWIS CLARK 


HE real Teddy Bear is a native of 

the “Land Down Under”—Australia. 
It is called the koala, and is a friendly, 
lovable animal with ash-gray fur, a 
quaint snub nose and no tail. They are 
shy and yet they are trusting little things 
and if you should take one in your arms 
it would cling to you. 

At one time there were millions of 
koalas in Australia; then “civilized” man 
landed on the island and the natives were 
driven out of their bush (that is what 
the country settlements in Australia are 
called), thousands of the majestic euca- 
lyptus trees were cut down, hunting dogs 
and guns were taken in and the defense- 
less, cuddly little animals clinging des- 
perately to their beloved trees were 
doomed. 

Thousands of them fell before the rifle 
of the hunters. Then the fur trappers 
heard of the beautiful fur of the koala 
and they arrived on the island and went 
to work, with the result that three mil- 
lion koalas were killed in one state in 
one year and the soft ash-gray fur skins 
were sent to Paris, London and America 
to be used in the manufacture of fur- 
trimmed clothing. 

In time it became evident that the little 
native bears were doomed to extinction; 
then a young man who was fond of ani- 
mals in general and of koalas in particu- 
lar was seized with the idea of trying to 
save them. 

This young man did not have much 
money but he secured a few acres of land 
not far from Sydney which he converted 
into a park, planting the variety of 
eucalyptus trees best suited as food for 
the animals and with four little bears 
began his attempt to raise them. 

He cared for them carefully, having 
shelter for the winter, and in the course 
of time their number increased and he 
- finally had the satisfaction of knowing 
that he wouid be able to preserve to the 
world one of its most interesting and 
attractive of animals. 

It took infinite care and patience, for, 
unlike most animals, they have very 
delicate digestive organs and can digest 
nothing except the leaves of only a few 
of the many varieties of the eucalyptus 
tree. They love chocolate, cake, tea and 
milk but will not live long on such a diet. 

Another strange thing is that they 
never drink water; if it is given to them 
they try to chew it, so they have to be 
taught to swallow. 

These little bears live in the trees and 
caper from limb to limb, in case they 
are moving from right to left or vice- 
versa, but they will not jump either up 
or down. They climb slowly and care- 
fully. 

Sometimes they descend to the ground 
at night in search of roots, but, strange 
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Friend 
Lalia Mitchell 


Hippy, happy, hop-toad, 

When | see you in the road 

| brake my car, because you are 
Better alive than dead, by far. 


Thornton 


Hippy, happy, hop-toad, 

Your body seems too great a load, 
But when we meet, although not fleet, 
You firmly stand upon your feet. 


Hippy, happy, hop-toad. 

Make my garden your abode; 
Be not afraid, | need your aid, 
Your anti-bug-and-fly crusade. 


Hippy, happy, hop-toad, 

This bit of homage is bestowed, 

True friend, not foe, you'll help | know 
All summer with the things | grow. 


AUSTRALIAN KOALA 


as it may seem, they are afraid of the 
ground and of the high winds which 
sometimes blow them out of their trees. 
They are afraid of falling and yet they 
seldom do. 

They are very unhappy on the ground, 
this young man observed, and if they 
encounter a stick or even a twig they 
will lie down and wrap themselves around 
it, perhaps with the hope that it will lift 
them up in the trees again. 

Our readers are urged to clip from 
“Our Dumb Animals” various articles 
and request local editors to republish. 
Such copies of the magazine so mutilated 
will be replaced by us upon application, 
if so desired. 
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Thanks to the Prairie Dogs 
BONNIE DEANE VAUGHN 


URING the early settlement of 

Western Kansas it was noticed that 
the prairie dogs, cousins to the New 
England woodchuck, in digging their 
holes, were bringing up what appeared 
to be parched corn. 

Since these animals were not in the 
habit of storing corn and certainly had 
no means of parching it, the settlers 
were greatly mystified. Accordingly, 
they began digging into a low rounded 
mound covered with buffalo grass and 
before long realized that they were un- 
covering some kind of ruins. 

Later, when a geologist from the State 
University had taken charge of the ex- 
cavation, many interesting things came 
to light. A pueblo of seven large rooms 
was now revealed, entrance to which had 
evidently been made through the roof by 
ladders. Within the rooms was a consid- 
erable amount of parched corn. Toma- 
hawks too, were found, as well as ham- 
mers, arrow points, sewing needles and 
awls of bone, scrapers, grinders, and an 
odd musical instrument like the flute, 
made from the wing bone of a large bird. 
Pottery, coiled and smooth, was among 
the relics. The food of the ancient in- 
habitants was clearly indicated by the 
bones of the buffalo, deer, antelope, 
coyote, badger, and other animals. 

This pueblo, it was later decided, had 
been established by the Picurie Indians 
from the Taos section of New Mexico 
about 1650. These Christian Indians, 
becoming dissatisfied with Spanish rule, 
had set out to the northeast to establish 
a new home. After traveling many long 
miles, much of it across flat sun-baked 
prairie, they passed among rocky cliffs 
and found this fertile little valley. 

And very attractive it must have 
seemed to the weary wanderers, with its 
springs of good water and its creek 
abounding in fish and beaver. The chalky 
clay soil was well suited for making 
pottery and adobe, while the willows and 
coarse grasses growing nearby could be 
woven into useful articles by nimble 
fingers. They built their pueblo and at 
once set about constructing ditches to 
irrigate their crops. Ditches which were 
used by the white settlers for many years 
afterward, some of which are still in use. 

The Picuries were happy in their new 
location, but later they were persuaded 
to return to their former home. For a 
time El Quartelejo, as this settlement 
was called, was used as a Spanish for- 
tress. Later, in 1727, it came into the 
hands of the French. 

Had it not been for the industrious 
little prairie dogs this most important 
historical location, the farthest east of 
the pueblo dwellings and the scene of the 
first habitation of white men in Kansas, 
might never have been revealed. 
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Che Band of Merry or 
Junior Humane League 


DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
ERIC H. HANSEN, Executive Vice-President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living crea- 
tures and try to protect them from cruel 
usage. 


The American Humane Education So- 
ciety will send to every person who forms 
a Band of Mercy of thirty members, and 
sends the name chosen for the Band and 
the name and post-office address of the 
president who has been duly elected, special 
Band of Mercy literature and a gilt badge 
for the president. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 
Four hundred and nineteen new Bands 


of Mercy were organized during October. 
These were distributed as follows :— 


Total number Bands of Mercy organ- 
ized by Parent-American Society, 264,580. 


Government Cats 


N England many cats are officially 
recognized as servants of the State. 

The Army, Admiralty, and Post Office 
Departments have for several decades 
had common, ordinary cats on their pay- 
rolls. In the Army they are useful in 
keeping the troop camps clear of rats, 
and their pay is set at threepence (six 
cents), per day. The same salary is given 
the “government office cats.” 

While all of these cats do practically 
the same work, the post-office felines are 
rated somewhat more important than the 
others because it is their especial task 
to guard the mail sacks, for in the past 
much damage was done by the rats nib- 
bling through the sacks and destroying 
the mail. 

Britain is not the only European 
country that has cats on its pay-roll. 
France does likewise, as does Belgium. 
In France, however, no cat is eligible 
for a government job until she has served 
an apprenticeship on a warship, for the 
rats on these vessels are usually larger 
and more difficult to catch than ordinary 
rats and mice. Thus, if she has proved 
useful at sea she is retired to a land job 
as a promotion and may consider herself 
a veteran. 

J. LAINE 


“He is the real friend of animals who 
does most for their welfare, not the one 
who talks the most about how much he 
loves them.” 
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Dog Receives Medal 


for Bravery 
J. CASEY 


ACLOCHE,” a brown and _ white 
terrier, owned by a French sailor, 
has the distinction of being the first dog 
in World War II to be honored by being 
decorated for bravery, thus receiving the 
Blue Cross Medal. 


During World War I, eight dogs re- 
ceived the coveted Blue Cross Medal for 
heroic deeds. The medals were bestowed 
by Our Dumb Friends’ League, a British 
organization for the encouragement of 
kindness to animals. 


The story of LaCloche is this: When 
Dunkirk was evacuated, Henri Bachelay 
and his dog were rescued. After reach- 
ing England the Frenchman wanted to 
return to the home of his birth. During 
the channel crossing, the vessel, Meknes, 
upon which Henri and his dog were 
aboard, was torpedoed. Henri could not 
swim, so made towards a lifeboat, but the 
tackle upon which he was sliding became 
jammed and left him hanging in mid-air. 
Seeing his dog dive from the deck, Henri 
also jumped into the water. Receiving 
a blow upon the head upon coming to 
the surface, rendered the Frenchman al- 
most helpless, but he saw his faithful 
dog swimming in circles waiting for her 
master. The dog seemed to sense the 
grave situation at once, and grabbed the 
clothing of her master and succeeded in 
towing him 200 yards, when he was lifted 
into a lifeboat. Barely conscious Henri 


was unable to save his devoted friend. 


Several hours later the occupants of 
the lifeboat were picked up by a British 
destroyer and when daylight came Henri 
saw his beloved LaCloche riding on a 
plank, swaying about in the sea. 


The 


PAUL REYNOLDS AND DOG 
“JERRY” OF BROCKTON, MASS. 


dog was immediately rescued and is being 
cared for at the Blue Cross Kennels until 
her master, who is now with the Free 
French Navy, can return for her. 

This is only one of the many stories of 
devotion and heroism of the dogs in the 
war areas. 


The Earlier the Better 


T. J. MCINERNEY 


Y wife and I have always loved 
dumb animals, so we do not find it 
surprising that our little son does, too. 
We have not taken any chances of his not 
being a friend of all dumb creatures, 
however, and since he was old enough to 
understand have taught him to be kind 
to them. 

He has literally taken our nine-year- 
old fox terrier as his own, petting her 
and helping to feed her. He shows the 
same kindly attitude toward horses, cats 
and other animals with whom he comes in 
contact. 

Kindness to animals should be taught 
at the earliest possible age, for the 
lesson will then become a part of a child's 
character. We are proud that our son 
has inherited our love for dumb animals 
and take this means of telling the world 
about it. 


Nothing more rapidly refines, uplifts, 
exalts both mind and heart, than gener- 
ous, gracious, unselfish ministrations t0 
others, whether our own fellow men oF 
the creatures below us. 
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JOAN HALLIGAN, OF BROOKLINE, MASS., RECEIVES 


BIG DOLL FROM THE S&S. P.°C. A. FOR SAVING HER 
CAT’S LIFE IN A FIRE. 


Blue Jay Makes Fine Pet 
MARISE FAWSETT 


HAYE you ever seen a pet blue jay — what’s more, 
a blue jay that has the run of its owner’s house, 


* like a dog or a cat? 


Little Diane Hilliard of Sandwich, Massachusetts, 
has such a remarkable companion. When the bird flut- 
tered and fell out of its nest before it was quite 
old enough to fly, Diane’s parents took care of it 
and raised it in their home. It sleeps in an open 
basket in the living room, and when it isn’t resting 
on the back of a chair, or gossiping with the para- 
keets whose cage stands in a corner, it flies into 
the kitchen to see what Mrs. Hilliard is cooking, 
or swoops upstairs to see what is going on there. 
Sometimes it goes outdoors and plays among the 
treetops, or hunts for insects in the grass. But 
always it comes’back to the door and asks to be 
let in again. 

“Jay” must have a variety of foods. Though 
he likes such things as grain and lettuce leaves, 
he wants a little of everything else in the house 
too, and a portion of the table scraps must there- 
fore go to him. Being a member of the crow fam- 
ily, he is quite mischievous. If Mrs. Hilliard leaves 


A Christmas Legend 


Katherine Simons 
In a far off country, where the snow is deep, 
The little Christ Child wanders while other children sleep. 


On Christmas Eve He wanders nightlong, beneath His load 
Of fir or ash or holly, by hedge and field and road. 


In every cottage window a candle flickers gay 
That night. The children set them to guide Him on His way. 


And, if those candles beckon the lost or old or poor 
Or sick, a welcome waits them at every cottage door. 


For they who love the Christ Child have learned that mortal eyes 
May sometimes fail to find Him in poverty’s disguise. 


her sewing basket open, she is pretty sure to miss a 
button or a skein of thread, and later find it carefully 
hidden behind the clock, or beneath the leaves of one 
of her potted plants. 

In addition to Diane and the parakeets, Jay has 
another companion, “Penny,” the Hilliard’s little Bos- 
ton bull, who was taught from the start not to harm the 
fledgling. Now that Jay has grown up, he has the 
upper hand in the situation, sometimes alighting on 
Penny’s unprotesting back and riding there for a min- 
ute, and sometimes using Penny’s drinking bow] for a 
bird bath. 


Jay is a remarkable pet, and proves that birds are 
not only beautiful, but more intelligent and responsive 
than many people realize. 


A little Chinese girl was carrying a chubby boy on 
her back. 


“Is he heavy?” someone asked. 
“No,” was the reply; “he is my brother.” 


A JOY-RIDER IN LAPLAND 
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IN THE EDITOR’S LIBRARY 


ANGEL IN TOP HAT, Zulma Steele. 


At last a brilliant biography of Henry 
Bergh, founder of the humane movement in 
America, has been written. Miss Steele has 
apparently had access to many of Bergh’s 
records, as she is able to give the reader a 
complete insight into the rather complex 
Bergh personality, and she does it with 
wit, charm and obvious sympathy. 

Bergh’s early life, his travels in Europe 
and his official duties as secretary to the 
American Embassy in St. Petersburgh, re- 
flect the great vision to come. His struggles 
in New York City, the founding of the 
American Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, his contact with George 
Thorndike Angell, whose experiences in a 
Chicago stockyard are splendidly described, 
and the founding of the Illinois Humane 
Society, bring the book to the climax of the 
first American Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals in action, with Bergh 
as the crusading President, who also gives 
spark to the first Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children. 

The book contains many delightful anec- 
dotes on Bergh and his relationship with 
such men as Greeley, Bennet, Barnum and 
many others. It is a must for all who pro- 
fess interest in animal welfare and for 
everyone else, for that matter. It will 
make an ideal Christmas present. 


302 pp. $3.50. Harper and Brothers, New 
York. 


Eugene Field and Animals 


In “Eugene Field and His Home” Ida 
Comstock Below says that his love for 
animals was always a striking character- 
istic of his nature. When at school at 
Columbia, Missouri, a little black-and-tan 
dog called “Penny” was his almost con- 
stant companion. 

While in Italy he came near being ar- 
rested for interfering with some Ital- 
ians who were abusing a dog. An Ameri- 
can lady driving along and seeing him 
and his companion, apparently Ameri- 
cans, in trouble, opened her carriage door 
and bade them enter quickly, when she 
drove rapidly away. 


The Sea-Loving Albatross 
WILBERT NATHAN SAVAGE 


HE great wandering albatross of the 
lonely southern seas is one of the few 
birds who care nothing for land, living 
their quiet lives in perfect contentment 
over the rolling ocean waves, a true lover 
of the sea—the sailor’s friend. 
Actually, the albatross holds a strange 
spell over the sailor. He believes this 


bird, following a ship for days at a time 
with seemingly motionless wings, pos- 
sesses an unnatural power, and no sailor 
is so bold as to harm one of them. About 
this old superstition Coleridge con- 
structed his well-known poem, “The An- 
cient Mariner.” 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Suffering! 
S. €. 


The precious uncut diamond caught no rays, 
Nor sent such forth in splendor radiant, 
Until the artist sharply cleft its form, 
Polished its facets, rubbed forth its glory! 
Soon it caught the gleams of the burning sun, 
Threw forth a million orbs in such a way, 
A world amazed cried out, “What hath man 
wrought!” 


Swoyer 


A human soul was one of many souls 

Until The Artist polished it with pain, 

Carved new facets to catch the Light of God, 

And gave it depth and glow through 
suffering! 

Soon God was reflected in such a way 

By that changed soul, rainbows burst through 
Life’s storm, 

And millions, helped, cried forth, “What hath 
God wrought!” 


The wandering albatross is the largest 
of al] water birds, and it has the greatest 
‘wing expanse of the entire bird kingdom, 
its wings often measuring 10 to 14 feet 
from tip to tip. This tremendous wing- 
spread seems.a bit out of proportion, for 
the body of the albatross seldom weighs 
as much as 18 pounds, but when one con- 
siders the fact that the albatross lives 
entirely on the wing, the need for very 
powerful wings can be seen. Only when 
it comes to the surface of the sea long 
enough to snatch a fish or a bit of refuse 
from a ship does the albatross light 
momentarily. When it wishes to rise 
again it lifts its great wings and runs 
along the top of the water for 70 or 80 
yards before it can attain “take-off” 
speed and again reach its natural home— 
the sky. 

Unlike most species of birds, both the 
male and female albatross dress exactly 
alike. They are dressed very warmly, 
too, for Mother nature has given them an 
excellent coat of fine black and white 
feathers. 

During the nesting season these in- 
teresting birds go to the barren Antarctic 
islands, where the mother lays her single 
egg. When the baby bird is hatched, it is 
attended with great affection by both 
parents. 


Liberal Annuity Rates 


Both of our Societies offer you semi- 
annually during your lifetime a fixed income 
on the sum given. Depending upon your age 
at the time of the gift, the rate varies from 
43% to 9% per annum, beginning at age 48, 


ADVANTAGES 


No coupons to clip, no papers to sign and | 
mail. You simply receive your checks af 
stated intervals—that’s all there is to it. 

Annuity agreements are frequently used te 
provide for the future years of a loved ong 
whose present income is temporary or ine 
sufficient. 
It is no experiment, 

There is no anxiety, 

No fluctuations in rate of income, 
No waste of your estate by a will 
contest. 


* * * 


Persons of comparatively small means 
may, by this arrangement, obtain a better am 
income for life than could be had with equal 
safety by the usual methods of investment, 
while avoiding the risks and waste of a will 
contest and ultimately promoting the cause 
of unfortunate animals. @ 

The management of our invested funds is 98 
a guarantee of the security of these Life 
Annuities. 

The Massachusetts S. P. C. A., or the 
American Humane Education Society, 188 
Longwood Avenue, Boston, will be glad ts 
furnish further details. 


One dollar per year. Postage free to any part of 
the world. 


All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office em 
title the sender to membership in either of our twa 
Societies. 

RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 

THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS §S. P. C. A. 

Active Life $100 00 Active Annual $10 (a 

Associate Life 50 00 Associate Annual 5 G® 

Sustaining Life 20 00 Annual 10 4 

Children’s $0 75 8 

Checks and other payments may be sent to ALBERT Gam 
A. POLLARD, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenug® 
Boston. 


Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 180% 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 
our Society is “The 


In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of 
husetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals”; that it is the second incorporated (March, 
1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the coun- 
try, and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 

- Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital, should, nevertheless, be made to the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals “for the use 
of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital,’”’ as the Hospital is not incor- 
porated but is the property of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals (or to the American Humane Education Society), the sum 
RE dollars, (or, if other property, describe the property). 


Dec. 
Our Dumb Animal 
Published on the first Tuesday of each month 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention @ 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, N 
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